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NEW YORE AND ITS HISTORIANS-L 

BY MBS. SCHUTLEE VAN BENSSELAEB. 



A complete History of Miswritten Histories would be, of 
course, the most instructive book in the ■world. We can never 
hope for it, but now and again profitable fragments of it are put 
forth. Modern research or modern progress in clear thinking 
revises some long-accepted story of the past, and the most valuable 
part of the newer version is its showing of the causes why the 
older was written and believed. 

This has been the case, for instance, with regard to the colonial 
history of New England. Until recently it had been treated 
almost altogether in what Mr. Charles Francis Adams calls a 
"filio-pietistic" spirit. But now that this fact and the reasons for 
it have been recognized, a basis has been laid for a juster under- 
standing of the times and the men in question. 

The history of the City of New York has never been read 
through a filio-pietistic glamor. But in an opposite way it has 
been more grossly misunderstood than the history of New 
England; the hour of its clarification has been longer delayed; 
the story of its falsifying is not yet well known; and until this 
story is known, the true import of the history itself cannot 
be felt. 

It is an interesting story, showing that ironies of circumstance 
may as long and as deeply affect the world's estimate of a com- 
munity as of an individual. In part it reveals reasons for mis- 
representation which are the same in kind as those that appear 
when we study the facts about New England, although very 
different in result. I mean that the character of the people of 
New York and the course of their development have logically af- 
fected the way in which their local historians have written. But 
this character and this course were in themselves exceptional as 
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compared with those of the other American colonies. And the 
long miswriting has also been due in part to peculiar mischances, 
and, again, to the curiously harmful influence of a book written 
with no evil intent. 

The New England colonies were homogeneous in blood and 
speech, safe from all foes excepting red ones, self-governing from 
the first, and for fifty years practically undisturbed by their nom- 
inal over-lords in England. They were ruled by self-conscious, 
self-confident sectaries who were satisfied with their condition, 
proud of their prospects, and keenly aware of the fact that they 
were playing an important role in the eyes of the present and the 
future as the founders in a new world of new commonwealths 
upon novel patterns. Naturally, they nourished troops of 
chroniclers — minutely careful diarists, garrulous biographers and 
memoir writers, voluminous letter writers, clergymen who dis- 
cussed all contemporary matters in print as well as from the 
pulpit, and compilers who wove into more formal narratives the 
threads thus lavishly spun. And, naturally, the tenor of almost 
all this writing was of a sort to inspire in later years a succession 
of filio-pietistic historians. 

Quite as inevitably, New Netherland did not chronicle its 
works and ways in the same spirit as New England, or with the 
same voluminousness. Its people were diversified in blood, tradi- 
tions and speech; although Dutch and Flemings largely pre- 
ponderated among them, they included numbers of Frenchmen, 
some Britons, and so many odds and ends of humanity that 
twenty years after Hudson had discovered Manhattan fourteen 
languages were spoken in its streets. Euled not by itself and 
not even by a European state, but by a selfish mercantile corpora- 
tion, New Amsterdam was always dissatisfied with its political 
and commercial condition. It suffered more at the hands of the 
Indians than any important New England town. It was bent 
upon trade, not upon protest, propagandism, or demonstration of 
any kind. It was liberal in religion, and therefore, although 
more Christian in some respects than New England, it took its 
moral and spiritual self much more simply. Neither for spiritual 
nor for material reasons did it feel a strong sense of its own 
importance as a favorite of heaven, and apparently it did not 
consider at all what posterity might think about it. "Its people," 
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says Brodhead, "came with no loud-sounding pretensions to 
grandeur in purpose, eminence in holiness, or superiority in 
character. They were more accustomed to do than to boast, 
* * * Husbandmen and traders they chiefly were"; and 
although "men of science and acquirement were not wanting 
among the fathers of New York," many of them were in the 
service of the West India Company, which owned the province, 
and could write nothing except under its scrutiny. For these 
reasons it is natural that, while some excellent descriptions of the 
province, some interesting fragmentary narratives, and some im- 
portant explanations of its political and commercial condition 
were written in its Dutch days, no full chronicle or long-continued 
diary was produced. Moreover, almost all its official and unofficial 
writings were veiled from later eyes by the Dutch language, and 
many of them were buried in the archives of the motherland until 
some fifty years ago. Before that time almost everything that his- 
torians wrote about New Amsterdam was gleaned from the chron- 
icles of New England; and there were good reasons why the in- 
formation that these supplied was misleading as well as inade- 
quate. The self-approving spirit of the New Englander did not 
fit him to judge impartially of any one else; and, in addition to 
the general feeling of dislike for Holland which prevailed among 
Englishmen at that time, he had a special feeling of antagonism 
for the New Netherlander. 

Prom the beginning Puritans and Pilgrims looked toward the 
fertile but sparsely settled Dutch province with an envious eye 
and moved upon it with an aggressive foot, taking advantage of 
its weakness and of the fact that its rulers in Holland, while 
neglecting it themselves, sternly bade it keep the peace with every 
neighbor. Gradually they thrust its outposts from the Connecti- 
cut Biver; in 1653 they induced Cromwell to despatch an expedi- 
tion for its conquest ; and steadily they pressed westward, on the 
mainland and on Long Island also, to the very doors of New 
Amsterdam, threatening its safety long before it was attacked in 
1664 by the ships of the Duke of York. For thirty years before 
this time two cries dominated in all the many letters, petitions, 
and verbal appeals sent from New Amsterdam to Holland — 
one against the mingled neglect and oppression of the West 
India Company, and the other against the greedy boldness 
of New England. The same facts inspired in the mind of New 
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England a feeling of dislike and contempt for New Netherland, 
and this was increased, of course, by the Puritan's hatred for 
all advocates of free speech and religious tolerance. Then, after 
New Netherland had become New York, its status as an un- 
chartered royal province alarmed its northern neighbors, and the 
repeated claims of its governors to districts that they had ab- 
sorbed constantly exasperated them. Thus, during early days, 
New England formed and expressed a very unjust estimate 
of the city on Manhattan, while, as always in that uncritical 
age, many things that had not come under a writer's own observa- 
tion were set down as facts with small warrant or with none at all. 
Moreover, mischance had already begun to work against the 
truthful chronicling of Manhattan's life. If Governor Peter 
Stuyvesant had not been a tyrannical and ill-tempered per- 
son we should have had fuller knowledge of the early history 
of the town he ruled. In 1649 Adriaen Van der Donck, one 
of its most cultivated and public-spirited citizens, returned to 
Holland as the agent of his fellow-townsmen who were struggling 
with the West India Company for the right to municipal self- 
government. After years of negotiation and dispute Van der 
Donck won their battle, and thereby he greatly incensed their 
governor. During his stay in Holland he had written the most 
valuable descriptions of the early state of the province that we 
now possess; and, intending to supplement these by a history of 
its settlers, he asked from the home authorities, before he set sail 
for New Amsterdam again, permission to examine its official 
records. They referred his request to Stuyvesant; but, as the 
history was never written, it may be assumed that the governor 
refused to give his enemy a privilege that might prove detri- 
mental to his own or to the Company's good repute; and before 
any one else thought of basing such a narrative on so sure a foun- 
dation, the earliest and most valuable of the records had been lost. 

After the year 1674, when New Netherland was finally ceded 
by Holland to England, the city on Manhattan, for one hundred 
years and two, was English in fact as well as in name. But it was 
always largely Dutch in blood and spirit. While New England, 
toward the end of the seventeenth century, lost a portion of its 
independence and was brought into closer connection with the 
home government, New York, as a conquered and a royal province, 
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was wholly at the mercy of this government, and, becoming more 
and more the recognized centre of English influence in the 
colonies, had to struggle hard for each small measure of the 
liberties it desired. Inevitably its people split into two parties — 
an aristocratic and a democratic, a loyalist and a patriot — 
before any such sharp division showed elsewhere. And although 
the peculiarly hot political feuds of New York were not deter- 
mined by facts of nationality, the persistent attachment of its 
Netherland folk to the speech, the customs, the ideas, and the 
Church of their ancestors, strengthened by the wholly Dutch 
character of the up-river districts, worked with other causes of 
disagreement against true civic unity and the development of 
that civic pride which finds a natural outlet in the writing of local 
chronicles and the cherishing of the memory of conspicuous 
citizens. 

No other American town was in such a constant stir and 
seethe as New York all through the hundred years that preceded 
the Eevolution. This fact is remembered, with some of its results 
as they showed just before and during the great conflict. But 
its unfortunate effect upon the writing of history is not as clearly 
recognized. For example, had the feuds that divided New York 
been less bitter and persistent, Jacob Leisler would probably 
have found a competent biographer, or his days an impartial 
chronicler, soon after his tragic death. But in fact nothing was 
written about these days except a mass of excitedly, abusively 
controversial papers and pamphlets, most of which were not 
printed until Leisler had been dead for a hundred and fifty years. 
They tell each side of the story in a confused and fragmentary as 
well as a partisan way. They are so voluminous, yet so scattered, 
so contradictory, and in some respects so baffling, that no pen has 
yet attempted to set forth their contents in a full and conscientious 
fashion. Nevertheless, their bitterness has flavored almost every 
pen that has referred to the period they cover, making its results 
an absurd panegyric or an unjust arraignment of the Leislerian 
party, and thus failing to explain the real reasons why it survived 
its chief so long and had such a strong influence upon local 
affairs. Naturally, most of the historians of our national life 
fail in their treatment of an episode which even those who deal 
specifically with New York have not rightly handled ; and so it has 
slipped out of the popular memory, although no other of as 
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picturesque and dramatic a sort occurred in any colony in pre- 
Eevolutionary times. It is almost the same with the Zenger trial 
for libel and high treason. This was not an episode of simply 
local significance. Establishing the freedom of the press in 
New York and assuring it to the other colonies, it was the most 
important event that happened in our parts of America before 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence. In regard to it 
ihere is no dispute about facts, motives, characters, or results, and 
it is not actually ignored or mishandled in our general histories 
of colonial times. Nevertheless, it has not been as fully or as 
emphatically celebrated as it should be. Our children do not 
know the story by heart as they do even minor anecdotes about 
New England's experiences ; and, indeed, adult Americans, unless 
they are professedly students of our past, rarely recollect even the 
names of John Peter Zenger and Andrew Hamilton.* 

During the eighteenth century the historians of New Eng- 
land naturally copied the mistakes of their predecessors in regard 
to New Amsterdam. Their bias against New York remained 
almost as strong, for the feeling of enmity between the two regions 
did not die out until after the Eevolution, and the unquestioning 
self-approval of New England also persisted. And meanwhile 
New England's loving grasp upon the pen was still practically 
undisputed by New York. 

The causes that kept New York politically restless worked in- 
directly as well as directly against the development of a local 
historical school, harmfully affecting its general intellectual con- 
dition. In a bi-lingual town, and one where the government 
barred the way as firmly as it could to all liberal and progressive 
ideas, education was at a lower ebb than in the more homogeneous 

•When the results of the revolution of 1688 were known in America, and 
when Governor Andros (who was in charge of New York as well as of 
New England) was thrown into jail in Boston, the popular party in New 
Tork placed at their head Jacob Leisler, a merchant of German birth and 
the senior captain in the city militia. Although he was bitterly opposed 
by a new-born "aristocratic" party, he ruled the province for two years. 
Then, after the arrival of a new governor, he and his son-in-law were con- 
victed of high treason and hanged. A few years later the parliament of 
England reversed the attainders, thus clearing the memory of Deisler and 
Milborne, and ordered that their confiscated estates be restored to their 
families. 

John Peter Zenger, a newspaper editor, was tried for high treason in 
1734 because his journal had criticised and opposed the local government. He 
was defended by Andrew Hamilton, a lawyer, who came from Philadelphia 
to defend him after those in New York who appeared for him had been 
disbarred by the court, and was acquitted, amid great popular rejoicings, 
in spite of the utmost efforts of the government to secure a different 
verdict. 
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and independent towns of New England; and this meant that 
literary activity in all directions was much less. Before and 
immediately after the Revolution New York accumulated a great 
deal of valuable material for the writing of its history. But 
much of it remained in manuscript until long after our own 
century had begun; and such was the case even with the second 
and more important part of the only history of the town and 
province that was attempted before 1800. 

This was the work of William Smith, an accomplished jurist 
who took the Tory side in the Revolution and died Chief Justice 
of Canada. The first part of his book was published in 1756, but 
it brings the story down only to 1732, and therefore does not in- 
clude an account of the Zenger trial. It says very little, and 
that little incorrectly, about the Dutch period. Probably the 
earlier records of this period had already disappeared. They may 
have been lost during the Dutch repossession in 1673-1674, when, 
the English said, some official papers were taken away; or, more 
probably, when all of them were transferred to Boston by the 
royal order in 1689 (after the incorporation of New York with 
the Dominion of New England), there to remain until 1691; or, 
perhaps, in a fire which destroyed the Government House in the 
old fort in 1741.* Even the surviving records of New Netherland 
were in a language unfamiliar to Smith. But these facts really 
mattered little in so far as he was concerned, for his method was 
not a scientific or a philosophical one in any modern sense. He 
himself acknowledged the superficial and partisan character of 
his book, and would not allow the second part of it to be published 
while he lived. This is more valuable than the first part as paint- 
ing the author's own times, but it did not see the light until 1826. 

The year 1804 should be marked with a bright letter in the 
annals of New York. Then its Historical Society was founded, 
and the influence of this association during its earlier years was 
strong and wholesome, while the many volumes of publications 
and republications that it has issued contain much of our best 
material for a reconstruction of our past. But, on the other 
hand, a black border should encircle the page in our annals that 

* An inventory taken in 1753 shows that none of the city's papers then existing 
have since been lost, although some have grown illegible and others have been 
mutilated by autograph-hunters. 
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is dated 1809, for it records the appearance of Knickerbocker's 
History of New York. 

On both sides of the ocean this book was hailed as a triumph of 
literary art and a new glory for the new Eepublie. It has 
proved to be an enemy of the state, and its long vogue a civic 
disaster. It was written as a jest, of course, and as such it was 
received and has always been treated — ostensibly. But in 
fact it has done the work of a very able and very false historical 
document. To-day it shares the fate of many another "classic." 
Comparatively few people read it, and still fewer enjoy it; 
scarcely any, indeed, among the young seem to find in it the de- 
licious quality of humor that their grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers all discovered, or can understand what Walter Scott meant 
when he said that its perusal made his sides "sore with laughing," 
and reminded him of "the style of Dean Swift" with "some 
touches" that recalled Laurence Sterne. Nevertheless, its reputa- 
tion remains as great as ever; and the substance of what it says, 
and, above all, the tone in which it is written, having filtered 
through the minds of three generations, still affect the point of 
view of almost every American, not merely distorting his ideas in 
regard to this fact or that, this personage or another, but pervert- 
ing his general mental and emotional attitude toward the place, 
the times, and the men in question. Irving's burlesque still 
dominates the popular conception of the history of early New 
York, and even the professed historian still helps to propagate 
its influence. Many an historical writer of to-day, although 
otherwise quite serious in mood and method, quotes long passages 
from Diedrich Knickerbocker, while more or less explicitly telling 
the reader they are not to be literally accepted. Others recast the 
substance of his fantasies without giving any warnings at all, or 
have plainly been biased by his temper or indirectly swayed by 
the general attitude of mind that it has nurtured. Unless one 
knows the true story of early New York as the "sources" now 
available reveal it, and unless one has traced, with Knicker- 
bocker well in mind, the travesties and the minimizings of this 
story through a long list of highly dignified and popular modern 
histories for children and for adults, it is impossible to realize how 
deeply Irving's book, written, as his chief biographer says, "in 
pure wantonness of fun without a, particle of malevolence," has 
injured the fame of the town that gave him birth, and how 
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strongly it has worked against a right comprehension of his father- 
land in its colonial days. 

And there have been practical ill results from these per- 
versions of judgment. Until very recent years the citizens of 
New York deserved reproaches that could be brought against no 
other Americans. They were rightly charged with being wholly 
ignorant of their past, and indifferent to it except in certain 
ways that may be called "social" in the narrow sense, antiquarian, 
or genealogical. New York has always been vaguely proud of 
its Dutch blood, and the individual New Yorker more definitely 
60. Even the name Knickerbocker soon lost its burlesque sound 
in this connection and became a synonym: for the truly well born 
and bred. But below this thin stratum of self-satisfaction lay 
until very recently a deep indifference to the historic past, almost 
a contempt for it as compared with the better known, more loudly 
lauded past of New England. The fact was due to various causes — 
for example, to the great numbers of New Englanders who entered 
the city early in our century, to the floods of foreign immigrants 
that swept into it sooner than into any other, and to its lack 
of veracious chronicles. Yet unquestionably it was due in great 
part to the direct influence of Irving's unveracious chronicle ; and 
it has been a most unhappy fact. For, who can calculate the effect 
of a high and proud quality of local patriotism in training the 
youth of a Kepublic for conscientious civil life? And who can 
estimate in how far the modern political condition of New York 
has been due to a lack of this feeling among the educated as well 
as among the ignorant classes of its people? Now a reaction is 
beginning and, as one might expect, it shows two phases. Our 
evident advance toward a more conscientious acceptance of the 
duties of to-day is accompanied by a visible development of interest 
and pride in the story of our local past; and this means, or will 
mean, the waning of Knickerbocker's influence. 

There have always been some voices to protest against the in- 
fluence of Irving's book. When it was first published certain 
people of Dutch descent felt deeply outraged by its tone. They 
were told that they had no literary taste and no sense of humor. 
But apparently they foresaw that it would have another influence 
than that of pure literature or pure fun. For example, in an 
address delivered before the Historical Society and printed in 
part in the Noeth Amesicam Eeview of March, 1819, Gulian C. 
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Verplanck felt it needful to comment upon that general prejudice 
against the Dutch which has spoken through many generations 
of English writers ; and he said : 

"It is more in sorrow than in anger that I feel myself compelled 
to add to these gross instances of national injustice a recent work of a 
writer of our own. * * * I allude to the burlesque history of New 
York, in which it is painful to see a mind as admirable for its exquisite 
perception of the beautiful as it is for a quick sense of the ridiculous 
wasting the riches of its fancy on an ungrateful theme and its exuber- 
ant humor on a coarse caricature. * * * How dangerous a gift is 
the power of ridicule! How often at its dread presence have the honest 
boasts of patriotism, the warm expressions of piety, the generous pur- 
pose of beneficence, faltered on the lips and died away in the heart!" 

M. G. Van Eensselaer. 



(To be continued.) 



